Staff differs on Bakke impact 


By Mike Kemelek 


Reactions of the school’s ad- 
ministrators and faculty to the 
upcoming U.S. Supreme Court 
Bakke decision are mixed. 

Interviews with four campus 
figures who have particular inter- 
est in the outcome of the case 
revealed, according to college 
President George Faul, that the 
issue will have “‘no general 
applications,’’ though political 
science chairperson David Yama- 
da believes it will be a setback for 
those with: ‘‘a liberal or radical. 
view of politics."’ F 

Dr. John Rivers, associate dean 
of students, took the extreme 
“stance that *‘The Bakke decision 
will affect society tremendously. I 
expect an attitudinal impact at 
MPC. Women and minorities will 
feel that things have come to a 
screeching halt.’’ 

An authority on constitutional 
law, Dr. Jack “Leach of the 
political science department said 
that it is ‘in the national interest 
t see that minorities get a 
boost.” He added, *‘It’s not in the 
national interest to rip the Four- 


MPC President George Faul_ 


Rivers defends Tutorial 


By Tara Crowley 

Minority hiring, overworked 
and underworked staff, and pay 
were a few of the complaints 
made recently against the Tutor- 
ial Center by student Liz Smith. 
Smith believes more minority 
tutors are needed, more tutors in 
general are needed--‘‘They have 
only one tutor covering the whole 
Social Science department’’-- and 
also believes that tutors are paid 
for more hours than they actually 
work. : 

In response to accusations that 
the Tutorial Center is under- 
staffed, Dr. Rivers says, ‘‘We 
hire on the basis of need. If one 
tutor can handle the work load for 
tutoring all the students who need 
Social Science help, then it would 
be wasting funds to hire another 


Photo by Richard Flyer. 


eorge Perez, left, tutors Rance Williams as Lisa 


teenth Amendment apart,’’ re- 
fering to the possible extension of 
the equal-protection clause to 
defend Bakke. 


Each man gave a rationale for 
possible alternative ways of deci- 
ding the case. All agreed that the 
ruling in favor of Bakke rendered 
by the California Supreme Court 
would be upheld if the high court 
rules on a narrow construction of 
the Fourteenth Amendment as its 
basis for a decision. 

Yamada said, ‘‘I expect a 7-2 or 
6-3 finding for Bakke, though I’m 
not certain.’’ President Faul said 
he believed the case should be 
referred back to a lower court, 
and expects this to happen. He 
said, *‘A more complete examin- 
ation of the issues at the state 
level is needed. The California 
Court heard no oral arguments, 
Bakke was not the best qualified 
applicant to build a test case 
around, and the dean’s special 
admissions program at U.C. Dav- 
is was not examined.”’ 

Dr. Faui summarized the views 
of the four educators by saying, 


Bakke facts 


The U.S. Supreme Court is 
currently hearing arguments that 
a special admissions program at 
the U,C.-Davis Medical school 
discriminated against a white 
applicant, Allen Bakke, when he 
was refused admission after 16 
places in the freshman class were 
reserved for minorities. 

In a six-to-one decision, the 
California Supreme Court upheld 
Bakke, ruling that the program 
violated the rights of non-minor- 
ity applicants. A decision “is 
expected soon by the nation’s 
high court, involving issues of 
quota use, Fourteenth Amend- 
ment guarantees and the integra- 
tion of America’s middle class. 


tutor.”’ It is to a_ tutor’s 
advantage, said Rivers, to see as 
many students as possible, as it 
means more money. ‘‘But,’”’ he 
added, “‘this does not mean they 
are overloaded.”’ 

Dr. Rivers contends the charge 
that minority students in particu- 
lar are needed at the center is 
ridiculous. Smith argues that 
many minority students are hesi- 
tant to seek help from the center 
because they have an ‘‘inferiority 
complex’’ about being taught by 
whites. Dr. Rivers says, ‘‘I don’t 
believe black and minority stu- 
dents on this campus have such 
inferiority complexes that they 
cannot learn from anyone that’s 
competent. There is merit in this 
however, that students who don’t 


sae 


Setzer looks on. 


“In a multi-racial society, we 
have to make allowances for the 
inclusion of minorities.’’ Rivers 
added, “‘If the court decides 
against Bakke, it will be on the 
grounds of upholding the Univer- 
sity’s prerogative to use ad- 


_Missions standards such as race 


to reverse past discrimination 
against minorities. Society has 
been perpetuating standards of 
discrimination all along.”’ 

Rivers said that Bakke ‘‘will be 
bigger than Brown,’’ alluding to 
the1954 decision desegregating 
public schools. He saw several 
ties between the two cases, in 
that the Bakke ruling could 
reverse the thrust of the earlier 
case. He also observed that the 
Brown decision would be negated 
on the college level where com- 
petitive entrance exams are in 
force because blacks would, in his 
view, be largely limited to the 
black colleges of the South if 
Bakke is upheld. 

Rivers, among the four educa- 
tors, made the unique observa- 
tion that ‘‘the courts will be able 
to dictate university admissions if 
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By Paul S. Reinhard 
The administration, in an effort 
to develop more student oppor- 
tunities and, at the same time, 
increase enrollment, has enacted 
a program to sharply increase the 
number of foreign students. 


Center 


take advantage of services be- 
cause of lack of motivation, do 
need the help of the BSU, for 
example to motivate them. If the 
BSU, Young Life, whoever, can 
help motivate students to seek 
help in their studies, then I’m all 
for that.’’ 


Smith would like to set up a - | 


tutorial service through the Black 
Student Union so that blacks may 
turn to blacks for extra help with 
school. “‘Not many people know 
this’’ says Dr. Rivers, ‘‘but when 
I first came to MPC in 1970, the 
tutorial center was run by the 
BSU and EOP. The students and 
tutors were almost all black. I 
convinced them that it was in 
their best interest to expand the 
program.”’ 

Smith also charged that tutors 
were getting paid for more hours 
than they actually worked. 
“Tutors get two hours a week to 
fill out evaluations and other 
reports required of them,’’ said 
Rivers. ‘‘Often they need to take 
more time for paper work, but 
they are not paid for it.” And as 
for tutors getting paid even if 
students don’t show, ‘‘The center 
has a policy of 3 no-shows before 
the tutee is dropped. Yes, of 
course the tutor is paid for these 
hours. The tutors wait in the 
center for the student to show, 
they have invested their time and 
should be paid for it.” 


Bakke prevails.’’ Echoing Faul, 
he added that admissions tests 
check for certain past experien- 
ces, but we don’t all have the 
same experiences. Faul and 
Rivers agreed that the decision 
will have no immediate, legal 
impact at this college. 

Dr. Faul maintained that the 
case should apply only to admis- 
sion to professional schools. “‘I 
don’t see that it would have any 
effect at MPC, especially with the 
Board and staff that we have 
here.”’ 

Differing on the general effects 
of the case, Yamada said that the 
timing is ‘‘not quite right for 
Bakke to have a massive impact 
on society. Considering the 
progress of civil rights in this 
country in recent years, and the 
time-consuming, bureaucratic 
policy adjustments necessary to 
implement such a case, the 
spinoff is seldom immediate. Yet 
the trend of public opinion is 
shifting to Bakke.”’ 

Dr. Leach concluded that the 
court might look at Article One, 
Section Eight of the Constitution 


Monterey Peninsula College, Monterey, Ca. 


According to Dean Jack Bes- 
sire, the main reason for the move 
was simply to improve the pro- 
gram, but he says that declining 
enrollment was also definitely a 
factor. 

He contends that the enroll- 
ment drop is actually proving to 
be healthy for the school. ‘‘By 
being forced to tighten our cur- 
riculum, we now have to think 
more of quality than quantity,”’ 
he says. 

The new foreign student pro- 
gram will consist of raising the 


present limitation of 70 students ' 


Chorus 

The MPC Chorus will present a 
free concert Sunday, October 30 
at 8:15 p.m. in the Music Hall. 

Dr. Harvey. Marshall directs, 
and Camille Olaeta accompanies 
the chorus in singing the follow- 
ing selections: ‘‘A Festival Ode’ 
by Purcell, an old English piece of 
music; “‘Chorus from Israel in 
Egypt’’ by Handel; ‘‘Song of 
Fate’’ by Brahms; and pieces by 
Norman Dello Joio. 

The MPC Chorus was started 
28 years ago by Dr. Marshall, 
who believes that ‘‘anyone who 
likes to sing and who likes to 
perform in concert should join the 


presents concert 


Dr. John Rivers 
to override Bakke, which provides 
for action to pay debts, insure 
national defense and promote 


general welfare. The general 
welfare clause should be regard- 
ed as the highest priority in the 
Constitution, he said, adding 
that, ‘‘Early in our history, after 
indentured servants were freed, 
they usually received severence 
pay. The slaves never did, in any 
organized way. We deferred 
severance pay for blacks. We 
have to find a way to repay 
them.”’ 
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School acts to up enrollment 


year, and eventually to three 
percent of the total school enroll- 
ment. Bessire feels that the 
program will not only benefit the 
school culturally and economical- 
ly, but will also help with indivi- 
dual class enrollment. 

“Since foreign students don’t 
get state funding, they aren’t 
counted on state attendance re- 
cords,’’ he says, ‘‘But they are 
included in class size figures, and 
that fact may keep a lot of classes 
alive.’ Foreign students pay the 
full tuition of $33 per unit, and the 
whole program: may eventually 
bring in over $250,000. 


chorus.”’ 

Through the years, the chorus 
has performed many concerts 
including last year’s festival at 
West Valley College, and one at 
the Carmel Mission. 


The chorus has a current 
enrollment of 55 members, in- 
cluding six soloists: Tamara 
Jacoubowsky, soprano; Donna 
Woodford, soprano; Richard Kin- 
ney, tenor; Ted Hamel, baritone; 
Steve Emlaw, baritone; and Ter- 
rence Kelly, bass. They will be 
singing from operas of Mozart at 


the concert. 
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EY Editorials is 
Cafeteria deserves 
a break today 


Premature criticism doesn’t make good journalism, and recent 
events concerning Guckenheimer Food Service seem to bear out El 
Yanqui’s wait-and-see stance on the cafeteria. The thrust of our 
story several issues ago was that the new operation should have a 
chance to establish itself, present its full menu, and generally make 
good on its promises before being condemned. 

Yet the Student Council jumped on El Yanqui at once for what one 
member of ASMPC termed a ‘‘sweetheart story.’’ The Council’s 
complaint? That cafeteria prices are too high. The standard 
grumblings about food quality were also heard, but these are known 
nearly everywhere food services operate, with the possible 
exception of former President Nixon’s retreat at Camp David, 
Maryland. There, the cafeteria didn’t ever have a menu. You 
walked in and ordered whatever you wanted, and it was 
immediately cooked to order. ; 

We can’t afford that, but Guckenheimer has been reasonably 
responsive. As soon as Manager Steve Pitts heard of the Council’s 
complaints, a meeting between his firm and ASMPC was set up, 

_and Pitts promised action when his first periodic profit-and-loss 
statements were in. Pitts claims to be losing money so far, but is 
still willing to negotiate his terms. and apparently his prices, 
downward for the benefit of the Council. ; 


EY’s faith in the new food service seems well-placed to us, 
considering that Guckenheimer came in with the low bid over the: 
summer---the other food services, reportedly more than ten, 
offering poorer terms for the student government and higher prices 
for the students. We could have done worse. 

Guckenheimer’s decent contract with its own employees was also 
a factor in its selection, as EY indicated in its “‘sweetheart story.”’ 
But all this means little to the student government. 

The ASMPC is even prepared to give up its share of the profit 
from food service in its quest to bring back the 40-cent hamburger. 
Or does the student government really want free food? Pitts seems 
eager to negotiate, but it may be impossible to placate the ASMPC. 


El Yanqui is all in favor of low prices and affordable daily meals 


for low-income students, but recognizes two facts: Gucxenheimer’s * 


prices are already better than e'l but the fast-food restaurants 
downtown, and the cafeteria’s menu is not that unvaried or 
unpalatable. We would venture to say that many students can get 
better food here than they do at home. Believe it! 

With the ASMPC’s single-minded intent to lower prices, 
anything could happen. Both the student government and the Black 
Students Union are backing the idea of submitting a. questionnaire 
to students using the cafeteria, but whatever it -proves, 
Guckenheimer manager Pitts, who has the job of turning a profit for 
his company, will be stuck in the middle. And if Guckenheimer 
pulls out, we could all be the losers, since it might take a fat burger 
franchise to meet the ASMPC’s price guidelines. They don’t charge 
much, and they ‘‘do it all for you,”’ right? 


Vending rip-off 


Candy prices have gone up again. Check any campus vending 


machine and you’! see that most candy bars are going for a quarter. 
The vending machine people have to make a living, but we don’t 
know that they have to charge up to sixty-five per cent more than 


Safeway. 
And how many times, in the good old days of the 15 and 20-cent 


candy bar, did the machine keep your change when you inserted a 
quarter, or took all your money and kept the candy too? The 
company must have made a nice, if unintentional profit, from erratic 
machines all along. 

A cynic would say that now, as with Bell’s stubbornly greedy pay 
telephones, you don’t have to worry about getting change: the 
machine keeps it all. 

Even if the prices don’t faze you, isn’t the notion that your choice 
is limited to mostly junk food a little annoying? An apple or banana 
goes for fifteen cents or so, and makes a good snack between 
classes. A 

Consider that fruit comes in natural, biodegradable packeges, 
and won’t degrade your teeth---the real price of candy, which you 
pay at the dentist’s. 

Some people are down on fruit because they’re worried about 
pesticides. Legally, pesticide types and levels must be limited 
though it is still a factor with supermarket fruit. Yet candy 
companies don’t have to list the names of the colors and 
preservatives added to their product, or the percentages. That 
alone should discourage candy buyers, especially at twenty-five 
cents a Baby Ruth. : 
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Lay off TV violence 


By Mike Kemelek ° 

Violence on television is on the 
decline, though not with the most 
desired results or for the best 
reasons. The salad days of 
televised violence, in the early 
sixties, saw Eliot Ness apply 
machine-gun tattoos across the 
chests of Prohibition mobsters 
weekly, and ‘‘The Rifleman’’---a 
superb, concise Old West moral- 
ity play, with manv episodes 
written by today’s .naster of 


’ slow-motion movie violence, Sam 


Peckinpah---purify the streets of 
North Fork with his trick-shot 
Winchester. 

Today, Kojak and Baretta are 
condemned for pulling their guns 
at all. The oddball collection of 
totalitarian types, nervous spon- 
sors, maiden ladies and ambitious 
politicians are applying their own 
standards to TV drama, as they 
have to sexual expression on the 
tube. The results have little 
resemblance to quality drama, 
and the sex permitted on televi- 
‘sion is the snickering, suggestive 
brand. 

As any first-year film or litera- 
ture student knows, conflict is the 
basis of drama, and violence is 
the clearest and most extreme 
expression of conflict. Omit the 


Just for laughs 
Financial 


mayhem, and you may lose the 
essence of the theme. It’s 
unfortunate to watch actual, mi- 
nor American art forms like the 
crime drama and westen degen- 
erate —_—_—iinto comic-strip 
nonsense---the poster-girl Angels 
are the example almost too obvi- 
ous to mention. 

Even the better | crime 
dramas---westerns have van- 
ished---now substitute menace 
for violence. For example, a 
leering, -wild-eyed rapist looms 
over his cowering intended vic- 
tim. She screams piercingly. Cut 
to Pepto-Bismol or Charmin. 
Then after the commercial, Kojak 
or Baretta---I’ve seen this set 
piece on both shows---soothes the 
sobbing woman over coffee at the 
station. The reality of rape---a 
vicious act---has been neatly o- 
mitted.. Murders are similarily 
sanitized on TV. You seldom see 
the corpse. Violence is now an 
other-dimensional event, or a 
statistic, but never shown its true, 
final, terrible reality. 

This is the means by which we 
become desensitized to violence. 
Not by excess but by creating 
unbelievable characters---Starsky 
and Hutch, and the Angels 
again---who deal with a false, 


help 


Just how far does a student have to go to get financial aid? We 
posed this question to a number of students, and here’s what they 


said. 


---‘'Oh, they were very understanding once I showed them my 44 
magnum. I got a double BEOG just like that.”’ 


---‘What’s that? The loan and grant that I applied for in 


372? 


Yeah, Iremember that. Well, I’m still waiting to hear about it. I’ve 
been picking lettuce since then and living in a abandoned 


outhouse.”’ 


---‘‘Sure. The chief is my aunt over there. I got a swimming pool on 
a National Direct Student Loan, at only three percent interest. And 
I drive this new Cadillac with a down payment of $2000 from my 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant. I can’t say enough 
for the program.” 

---‘‘Well, I had to give up, because my Bic Banana went dry filling 
out the forms, and I couldn’t get a 25 cent advance on my aid, and I 
couldn’t register without paying ten dollars, and I couldn't get aid 
without being registered, and I couldn’t apply for aid without eight 
dollars for the student financial aid analysis. I guess it’s Catch-22.”’ 

These students wish to remain anonymous, for obvious reasons. 
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clean, off-screen violence that is 
itself unbelievable. 


Robert Blake, Baretta himself, ~ 


spoke in a recent interview about 
the hypocrisy of comparing a 
“family’’ show like Donny and 
Marie, with his program. ‘‘Phose 
people have no sex ofgans,”’ 
Blake said, describing the falsity 
of most mainstream program- 
ming. For many, Rock Hudson 
and Doris Day are the height of 
reality and sophistication. 

Anti-violence campaigns may 
yet drive off television the occa- 
sional. worthwhile made-for-TV 
movie like ‘‘A Case of Rape,’’ of 
several years ago, which dealt 
with that theme in such vivid 
immediacy that it was credited 
with strengthening the laws a- 
gainst rape in California and 
other states. ‘‘A Case of Rape”’ 
and Truman Capote’s ‘‘The Glass 
House’’ would probably end up 
for the most part on the cutting- 
room floor if they were made 
today. Or, at the least, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee Majors would be sought 
for lead roles. 

It is possible to write dramati- 
cally true crime dramas. with a 
minimum of violence, but it is 
very difficult. Excellent episodes 
of ‘“‘The Rockford Files,’’ ‘‘Ko- 
jak,’’ and the uneven ‘‘Baretta”’ 
have been done. It’s not quite 
like the old days, when Luke 
McCain, Matt Dillon and Eliot 
Ness let you know with no doubt, 
and with more art than they were 
ever given credit for, what the 
issues were and how order might 
be kept. But it’s something. 
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nlightenment TM goal "| 


a 
-E 
, By Tara Crowley 
The stereotyped vision of the 
frantic, nail chewing, pill popping 
,»student is not far from reality in 
many cases. It’s a mad cycle--the 
more work the student takes on, 
the more anxiety becomes a way 
*of life, work loads increase so 
there’s more stress by taking 
drugs--especially speed and 
,valium--that have unpleasant side 
effects after they’ve done their 
prescribed job. 


4 


“Students need relief from 
anxiety.’’ says Steve Noble, who 
recommends Transcendental 
Meditation. Noble is going to 
speak on TM November 2 and3 in 
lecture forum 103 at noon. 

Before Noble started medita- 
ting, he was a ‘C’ student. After 
meditating for a few years he now 
makes ‘A’s. Being an ‘A’ student 
“tis easy’’ says Noble, ‘‘Studying 
is effortless. It all happens when 
the body is free of stress.”’ 


> Student comments 


. Are you finding it difficult to mix and relate 


‘“‘No, they are very friendly. I 

think it’s important for young to 

«mix with the old. We can learn 
from each other.”’ 


Anne. 
Woolworth 


“To a certain extent yeah. I 

* don’t like the way they talk. They 

_ cuss in front of girls, and have no 
respect for those around them.”’ 


"Lonnie Ayers 
age 60 


e ‘No, We need to keep , oung, 
what’s 


+ aggressive and know 


going on. I occassionally borrow 
books and study with them.” 


“Yes, a little bit. I’m kind of 
shy and don’t know what to talk 


about.”’ 


% 


‘ fo the young members of the student body? 


Photos by Chris Weber. 


“No, I have no trouble, but 
most people are studying and 
don’t have time to fool around too 
much.”’ 


“‘No, I think the young students 
are tolerant and sweet to us 
recycled students.” 


Abel Frias 
age 49 


“No, I’m having very good 
relations and they are the ones 
that initiate most friendships.” 


- 


“No, it’s easy to relate with the 
kids; it’s part of going to school.”’ 


Catherine 
Passanisi 


age 56 


Noble is a teacher of the 
Transcendental Meditation tech- 
nique and has given several 
lectures on TM here. This time 
however, he will add to his lecture 
the discussion of the Sidhis, or 
“‘abilities’’ such as levitation and 
flying. aa 

“Levitation is not mystical’ 
says Noble. He claims that the 
Encyclopedia Britannica says lev- 
itation is possible. Noble says, 
‘Levitation demonstrates perfect 
mind/body coordination. While 
the meditators perform levitation, 
the two cerebral hemispheres of 
the brain (as shown by EEG 
monitoring) are seen to be in a 
state of perfect coordination or 
total mental harmony.”’ 

Levitation among TM practi- 
tioners is far from accepted by the 
public, and has often been said to 
be no more than gymnastic 
bouncing depicted in still photo- 
graphs. 

Adding a note of caution, Noble 
explains that levitation is not the 
goal of meditation--enlighten- 
ment is, and enlightenment 
comes about when a person uses 
the TM technique to rid their life 
of stress. “An _ enlightened 
person, a person without stress 
may function as a whole unit. He 
lives without ‘burdens and uses 
his full potential.’’ says Noble. 

If all this sounds far-fetched, 
Noble points out numerous scien- 
tific studies supporting his claims 
that TM really does reduce blood 
pressure and slows down the 
body’s metabolic rate. The mind 
and body quiet down considera- 


‘we talk about meditation. 
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Woman allegedly levitating in photo supplied to El Yanqui by TM 


teacher. 


bly. The benefits of this ‘‘quiet- 
ing down’”’ are numerous, says 
Noble, especially for persons 
living stressful lives--such ag 
students. 


“‘Students must be clear head- 
ed in order to perform successful- 
ly. They must absorb and retain 
information. This is hard to do 
when one is blocked by stress.”’ 
Noble says. He also says that 
students improve in sports and 
dance because practicing the TM 


technique brings about increas-. 


ingly good health. Noble teaches 
tennis and has urged many of his 
students to start meditating to 
improve their game--as well as 
other aspects of their lives. 

“* ‘Holistic’ is a key word when 


” 


says 


Campus events 


World known actor performs 


John Cairney; one of Great 
Britain’s most distinguished ac- 
tors, will present a one-man show 
on Robert Burns in the Main 
Theatre tonight at 8. 


Robert Burns is known 
throughout the world as one of 
the great romantic poets and was 
Scotland’s National Bard. So 
much has been written about 
Burns that the man has been 
almost buried in the legend and 
his place as a literary genius 
almost obscured by the many 
controversies that have grown 
up around his name. 


Since then, the one-man show 
has been produced as a successful 
television show, a complete re- 


Equus SRO play 


Equus, the Tony-award win- 
ning Broadway play, opened last 
night at the SRO theater here for 
a two-week run. 

Eight MPC Players are appear- 
ing in the play, which features 
Allen Yates as Dr. Dysart and 
Kris Logan as Alan Strang, along 
with June Barrett, Gene 
Connaughton, Ellen Prather, Ho- 
ward Hinckley, Stephanie Cun- 
ningham and Lynn Soreson. 
Dhav Dillard will direct. 


The play is an emotionally 
charged drama about a boy who 
blinds six horses and his psychia- 
trist’s search for the answer why. 

Equus will be shown Oct. 27-29 
and Nov. 3-5 beginning at 8:30 
p.m. It is suggested for mature 
audiences. General Admission is 
$1.50, students, military, and 

‘Gold Card holders $1. Call 
375-0455 for reservations. 


cording and a film scrip has been ~ 


written. Cairney has given a 
command performance for the 
Queen of England and in early 
1977 gave ‘‘a cultural command 
performance’’ in Moscow to an 
audience of 6,000. 

Tickets will be available at the 
door. Admission is $2.50. For 
more information, call 373-5522. 
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Noble. ‘‘Through the practice of 
the TM technique we increase 
mind/body coordination, we get 
these two to work together in 
harmony. When the mind be- 
comes quiet, so does the body. 
Levitation is the outward ex- 
pression of perfect coordination 
between mind and body. The 
inward experience is that of 
complete enrichment and fulfill- 
ment of all aspects of Life.”’ 

Noble rebuts the claim that TM 
is an escape from life, it is, he 
says a ‘‘plunging into life. We 
have to turn around what we think 
‘normal’ life is and explore the 
alternatives available to us. En- 
lightenment is available.’” 

Noble’s lectures will run two 
days in a row and will last one 
hour each day. 


BSU dance 


The Black Student Union will 
sponsor a Halloween dance to- 
morrow, October 29, in the Stu- 
dent Center. Admission at the- 
dance will be $1.50. 

Students may buy their BSU 
Student Body Cards at the dance. 
Michael Jay will be the D.J. with 
all the best sounds straight from 
Radio Station KAZU. 


EXCITING THINGS ARE HAPPENING 
AT THE ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE. 


ADVERTISING 


| Learn how to create 
= concepts that sell and look 


like a million bucks. Let our 
professional instructors 
show you how... 


To receive detailed information, fill outthe blank spaces below, 
tear out the complete ad and mail to the office of the Registrar. 


Name 


Address 


College attending 


Number of semesters completed _ 


ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE 
625 Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA 94102, 415/673-4200 
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Telling it like it isn’t 
By Danny Edwards 


It was the sixth inning of the sixth game of the 1977 World Series. 
The New York Yankees held a 7-3 lead and were threatening to 
clinch baseball’s most coveted. title from a very good, but outplayed 
Los Angeles Dodger ball club. At this point, Howard Cosell 
informed millions of television viewers, ‘‘If you think this team (Los 
Angeles) will quit, you're mistaken!’ Talk about insight. 

Cosell’s ability to speak the obvious is known nationwide. Yet. 
despite his maddening nasal tone and so-called tell-it-like-it-is 
reputation, he does draw large audiences. One can only speculate 
as to why this is so. I guess because he covers many main events in 
sports, viewers are left with no choice but to tune in or miss an 
important happening. 

When I learned that ABC was the network covering the World 
Series I wondered who the crew of announcers would be. As it 
turned out, Keith Jackson, an ABC veteran, was chosen to be the 
play-by-play man. Strike one. Jackson doesn't do much baseball so 
he concentrated on what was supposed to be said--who was batting 
in the inning, what he had done his last time up. and calling the 
action as it happened. 

He reminded me of NBC's Curt Gowdy, basically a bore. When 
discussing the Yankecs comeback against the Kansas City Royals in 
the playoffs, Jackson tried to be analytical and blew it. *‘You don't 
come through that way on money alone,”’ he announced. He did not 
expand further on this wisdom. The absurdity that the Yankees (or 
any other team for that matter) would play for anything but money: 
is ridiculous. 

Along with Jackson was Cincinnati Red pitcher Tom Seaver. He 
was the designated color man, bringing in the player’s veiw on the 
Series, and at times it worked. Seaver, who has been on both 
winning and iosing teams in the World Series, provided interesting 
insights to the audience on occasion. But many times he fell into the 
trap that catches many athlete-broadcaster types. He began saying 
things he was expected to say--‘‘Garvey needs to get ahold of one 
here’’--instead of things he wanted to say. And many times Seaver 
would expand on Jackson’s lines with, “That's absolutely right, 
Keith.”’ 

And then there was Cosell. He would attempt to draw Seaver into 
some analytical commentary but usually left Tom Terrific hanging. 
Not much to say when someone asks, ‘‘Do you call that sacrifice 
ittempt conservative, Tom?’’ Other Howard gems which said 
nothing but were repeated a lot included, ‘‘They have not won yet”’ 
and **What Thurmon Munson wants right now is to get a base hit.”’ 

Along with putting up with Cosell, the broadcasting team wore 
out stories including the feud between Reggie Jackson and Billy 
Martin, and how Dodger manager Tommy Lasorda had great team 
spirit, and so on. At one point late in the final game, the three were 
trying to name every bridge in New York. Howard was right on top 
of that one. 

Of course, any broadcast is going to be littered with cliches, 
mistakes and poor anecdotes, but for an event such as the World 
Series, a more baseball-oriented team of announcers could have 
been selected. Former San Francisco Giant broadcaster Al 
Michaels is a sound student of the game and excellent 
commentator. Bill White, who did the post game interviews--he 
asked some very pointed questions about the future of the 
Yankees--could have been used. 

But even after listening to Cosell, Jackson and Seaver for six 
games, the award for poorest performance on national television 
has to go to the Commissioner of Baseball, Bowie Kuhn. As he 
presented the World Series trophy, Kuhn stated, ‘‘These guys 
really earned it.’ 

To that, I can only say, wait ‘til next year. 


Cheerleaders goal-student Support 


By Larry Tanner 


There are six girls practicing The cheerleaders include Ellen 
three days every week in prepar- Masten, Juanita Jordan, Julie 
ation for their big game. Is it the Lavalleur, Jane Celeketic, Cathi 
women’s volleyball team? Can it Dunne and Alison Suter. They 
be the female half. of the cross were selected by coaches Luke 
country team? No, it’s MPC’s Phillips and Chris Pappas and by 
cheerleading unit for 1977-78. the cheerleading advisor George- 


Cheerleaders, left to right: Alison Suter, Juanita Jordan, Julie 
Lavalleur [top], Jane Celeketic, Cathi Dunne and Ellen Masten. 


Photo by Chris Weber. 


Wide receiver Ron Johnson hauls 
in another. Photo by Chris 
Weber. 


Title hopes dim 
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Afte suffering its first defeat 
to a sriall school, MPC’s cross 
country eam bounced back to win 
the smai schools’ division at the 
29th An ual Mt. San Antonio 
College (SAC) Invitational last 
Saturday. 

MPC lo t to Saddleback Col- 
lege at Cclege of the Canyons 
Invitational ‘n Valencia two weeks 
ago. Mos of the Lobos ran 
poorly--it was 102 degrees at race 
time--and Lcx0 coach Dave Stern 
could only hcpe the upset would 


Lobos drop two 


By Larry Tanner 

Two heartbreaking losses to 
Cabrillo and Menlo all but elim- 
inated MPC’s chances of winning 
the Coast Conference title this 
season. 

The Lobos fell to an 0-2 record 
in league play sharing last place 
with Gavilan JC of Gilroy. Menlo 
and Cabrillo, who both topped 
MPC, are undefeated with two 
wins and no losses and are at the 
top of the league with three 
games to play. 

The Cabrillo contest was a real 
letdown for MPC as both teams 
entered the affair rated in the top 
10 small JC poll. The second- 


‘ ranked Cabrillo won, 13-10, on a 


35-yard field goal by Jesse Con- 
treras with 24 seconds left in the 
game. 

The key blow to the Lobos in 
the game came early in the 
second half on their inability to 
score from the two-yard line in 
four plays. 

The Menlo Oaks-MPC game 
was a complete contrast to the 
Cabrillo crusher as the 42-32 
score would indicate but the 
results were the same, a Lobo 
defeat. 

The unbeaten Oaks came out 
like champs capitalizing on the 
MPC fumbling and team foulups 
to score 28 points around Lobo 
Richard Carroll’s three-yard run 
for six. Still MPC came back with 
Russo hitting Ron Johnson for 
two scores from 71 and seven 
yards giving Menlo a shaky 28-20 


anne McKellar on their ability, 
past experience and coordination. 

Despite getting one unit of 
credit the girls don’t treat what 
they do as a class. When asked 
why they do it without getting 
much credit or recognition, Jor- 
dan said, ‘‘We just enjoy doing 
ite 

Their main goal is to get people 
to cheer with them, mainly the 
students. The group agrees that 
the more support for the teams 
the better they play. Masten 
said, ‘‘The football players want 
to hear everyone cheer.”’ 

Football is not the only sport 
they hope to yell at. The six girls 
want to spread their spirit at the 
upcoming basketball contests. 

A unit of class credit or pictures 
in the football program are not all 
the cheerleaders want. They 
would like to see MPC atheletes 
supported not only by themselves 
but also by the community. 


lead at the half. 

Less than one minute into the 
second half cefensive back 
Wayne Garrett put the Lobos 
within two points of Menlo on a 
beautiful interception and a run of 
‘26 yards. MPC decided to go for a 
two point conversion but Russo’s 
pass fell incomplete and it was a 
tight 28-26 game with almost two 
full quarters to play. 

Mistakes 

Mistakes, which were the name 
of the game, then haunted the 
Oaks as defensive tackle Phil 
Young landed on a loose ball 
giving the Lobos a chance for a 
lead which they grabbed mo- 
ments later on another Carroll 
run, this time from one yard out. 
Again the conversion was unsuc- 
cessful. 


Dave Viars prepares to throw in 
practice. Photo by Chris Weber. 


The Monterey 32-28 edge was 
the first and last light of victory 
for them as Menlo had a pair of 
touchdown runs. The first was 
with 12 seconds left in the third 
period as running back Duane 
Willaims scored his third’ TD of 
the day on a four-yard run. 

The final score came on a 
two-yard run by fullback Kirk 
Lang. Placekicker Ricky Mad- 
dox’s sixth straight extra point 
put Menlo into the 42-32 lead 
which they never relinquished. 


Outstanding performances 


Several outstanding individual 
performances were not enough to 
overcome the tough Oaks. Russo 
had his finest game of the season 
hitting on 14 of 19 passes for 203 
yards and two touchdowns. His 
favorite target was wide receiver 
Johnson who grabbed six recep- 


not affect his team at Mt. SAC. 

It didn’t. The Lobos won with 
92 points to 100 for second place 
Los Angeles Southwestern and 
107 for Citrus College. Saddle- 
back finished fifth with 134 
points. 


Minor third 


Tim Minor finished third over 
the four-mile course, considered 
the toughest in the state. His 
time was 20:28. Steve Watkins. 
20:44, was ninth and Mark Jen- 
sen, 21:01, was 12th. Other MPC 
finishers were: Rick Guilfoy, 
21:39, 31st; Bob Wellck. 21:48, 
37th; Mike Kennada, 22:09, 48th: 
and Paul Hamilton, 22:30, S6th. 

**We came back well after last 
week,’’ said Stern. *‘We will be 
going into the big meets with a 
good attitude.” 


Big meets 


The ‘‘big meets’’ include the 
Coast Conference Championship 
Meet, and the State Champion- 
ship Meet. 

The Mt. SAC meet also 
featured a race for runners who 
were not among the top seven on 
their team. Small, medium and 
large schools all ran together. 
Phil Adams and Dan Edwards, 
neither of whom finished at 
Canyons (Adams fell and 
Edwards suffered a leg cramp) 
joined teammate John Sup in this 
race. 

Sup had not competed for over 
a month due to a severe Achilles 
tendon strain. 

Adams placed sixth, timed in 
21:10. Sup was 24th in 22:02 and 
Edwards 46th in 22:55. 


Women’s division 


In the women’s division, MPC 
placed sixth overall with 165 
points. Lucy Ahrens was 18th and 
Liz Spencer 19th with the same 
time of 21:26 on the three-mile 
course. Other Lobo finishers 
were: Pam Cox, 22:09, 26th: 
Bonnie Endsley, 24:18, 47th; and 
Katie Ingalls, 24:53, 52nd. 

MPC will host the Conference 
Championship meet at Spyglass 
Hill Golf Course, Saturday, No- 
vember 5. Teams scheduled to 
compete include Skyline, Hart- 
nell, Gavilan, Menlo and Cabrillo. 


tions for 126 yards. 

Carroll led Lobo rushers with 
66 yards in 16 carries in an 
attempt to counter the loss of 
all-conference fullback Paul Dick- 
ens did not suit up and supposed- 
ly has quit the team after the 
Cabrillo loss. 

Despite flashes of excellence 
the defense, combined with un- 
timely offensive mistakes, had 
several lapses to lead to the Lobo 
defeat. 

MPC will try to get back on the 
winning track at home against 
Ohlone today at 1:39. 
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LIVE ROCK & ROLL! 
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SICILIAN PIZZA. 


DARTS ¢ POOL ® FOOZBALL @ PIN BALL 
430 Washington Street, Monterey 
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